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The Bxplorers of Australia 


From an interesting article in the last number 
of the Edinburgh Review, entitled “ The Explorers 
of Australia,” we take the following extracts : 


“Some fifty years ago, a thriving English town 
had grown up on the shores of Port Jackson. The 
Governor's house was of stone. The judge and a 
few government officers had brick; but the main 
portion of the inhabitants were content with plas- 
tered logs and shingled roofs. Yet the people of 
Sidney felt no small pride in their town. They 
would have liked a little more land for their few 
sheep and cows. But the flocks on which they 
relied roamed through far different pastures. When 
the season came round, they sailed away down the 
= Southern Ocean, and came back laden with 

lack oil and sperm. Their harbour was the finest 
in the world, sending its arms in among their cot- 
tages and town gardens, and capable of contain- 
ing the whole British navy; their log huts were 
bathed in everlasting sunshine, and business was 
good. From the sparkling waters of the bay to 
the Blue mountains behind, all was bustle and 
activity—whalers from Europe and America re- 
fitting, immigrants landing, new houses building, 





beggar. In vain he hurried his flocks to the|Further search was now impossible, and a hasty 
pearest watering place. They strewed the way|retreat was made to Sidney. 

with their carcasses. All the permanent streams| ‘It was not quite so certain now that there was 
were quickly occupied. New South Wales was|an inland sea, Many abandoned the theory al- 
not to be a great wool-growing country after|together. Yet how was a district, larger than 
all, unless more rivers could be discovered. To|Spain and Portugal put together, drained ? Every 
little purpose they had searched Europe for the|settler could tell of the mighty floods which had 
sheep most famous for their wools, if these priceless|swept away his sheep, his cattle, his farmyards, 
animals were now to die of thirst. Tbe govern-| and, not seldom, his farm servants and shepherds. 
ment surveyors were instructed to be always on the| Where did these mighty floods go to, or how were 
look-out for rivers. Rivers promised to be the|they carried off? The freshwater streams had been 
death of the government surveyors. Such rivers| found to disappear altogether, after a short course 
no man ever heard of before. They all raninland.|inland. The Darling, which was quite large 
They stopped when least expected, leaving no visi-|énough for a main drain, was salt. Yet whole 
ble channel or watercourse. Sometimes they were|seas went somewhere, for Oxley’s sea had disap- 


as salt as the waters of the ocean; at another pe- 
riod of the year they contained excellent drinking 
water. Now they formed merely a chain of ponds; 
and now, in a perfectly dry season, they boiled 
over their banks, filling whole valleys with crash- 
ing timber, and sweeping away the apparently se- 
cure homesteads which had sprung up on their 
shores. In 1818, Oxley, the surveyor-general, 





peared before Captain Sturt could overtake it. 
Nothing was to be discovered by following the 


|course of the ordinary sluggish freshwater streams. 
Creeping through a vast extent of level country, 


more like canals than rivers, they were stopped by 
the first impediment that came in their way. Cap- 
tain Sturt, whose arguments we are repeating, 
could trace their cessation to nothing stronger than 


on a river exploration, was suprised to find the|a bank of more than ordinarily stiff soil. ‘To solve 
Lachlan and the Macquarie, the most important|the mystery, it was necessary tofollow the course 
rivers then known, ending in vast reedy marshes.|of some more impetuous stream. The Australian 
What did become of the rivers had already been| Alps, lying to the south of the settlement, supplied 
repeatedly discussed. The records of Cook, and|such a stream. A thousand rills, fed by its snows, 
the Dutch and French maritime discoverers, had |joined themselves into one impetuous torrent, and 
been searched ; but they contained no notice of any|dashed down a steep and rocky channel. No or- 
considerable stream finding its way to the ocean|dinary impediment was likely to stop the Murrum- 


—certainly none within thousands of miles along|bidgee, and Captain Sturt determined to trace its 


the sea-coast from Sidney. Oxley’s discovery 
bow appeared to bring the discussion to anend. It 
was now laid down, as beyond all doubt, that the 
interior was an immense sea, into which all the 
rivers emptied themselves, either byordinary chan- 
nels or by underground passages. 

“Tn 1828, Captain Sturt, an officer of the 39th 
regiment, then stationed at Sidney, set out, with 
the approval of the colonial government, to explore 


and vineyards and orange-groves creeping round|Oxley’s inland sea. But, on sailing down- the 
the bay. Such as it was, it comprehended all the| Macquarie to the point marked on Oxley’s chart, 


English in Australia. 
tains no man could find a way to the boundless re- 
gions which lay beyond. Rewards were offered 
for the discovery of a mere sheep-track. The more 
adventurous citizens risked life and limb—not 
always without fatal results—in climbing up and 
down their craggy sides, aud peeping into their 
black fissures. At length, the long-sought pass 
was discovered. In 1813, — Evans a govern- 
ment surveyor, found himself, after repeated at- 
tempts, on the other side of the Blue Mountains, 
and, with care and great labour, retraced his steps 


Through those Blue Moun-|all trace of sea or lake had disappeared. ‘ The 


channel, which had promised so well, without any 
change in its breadth or depth, ceased altogether, 
and, while we were yet lost in astonishment at so 
abrupt a termination, the boat grounded.’ The 
reeds were still there, but the whole country be- 
yond, as far as his party could travel, contained 


stream whither it might lead. The settlers who 
had already secured its green banks reported that 
it made directly for the interior, and showed no 
signs of abated strength. They would have fol- 
lowed its course themselves, but that it exhibited 
unmistakeable symptoms of leaving behind it the 
rich fertility which marked its early progress. In 
1829, Captain Sturt started on a journey with 
which may be said to commence the history of the 
Australian colonies. ; 
“Striking the Murrumbidgee at Yass Plains, 
about 300 miles from Sidney, he proceeded along 
its banks with a large and well-equipped party. 
‘The stream continued to gain in breadth and body 
of water, but all appearance of fertility was fast 
disappearing from its course. In little more than 
a week after its departure from Yass Plains, the 
expedition found itself in an absolute desert. The 


not a drop of water. Abandoning all hopes of|drays loaded with provisions and other necessaries, 


taking up the Macquarie again, Captain Sturt 
struck into a more northern course, and came upon 
the Darling—a river far exceeding in size the Lach- 
lan or the Macquarie. From a sloping bank on 


to Sidney. Immediately the pent-up flocks and| which his party stood, stretched, some forty feet 
herds of the colonists poured themselves out over|below them, a magnificent stream, seventy or 
Bathurst Plains and the western districts of New|eighty yards broad, ‘ evidently very deep and lit- 
South Wales; and the people of Sidney began to erally covered with pelicans and other wild fowl.’ 
desert their town gardens for sheep-feeding and| Eagerly the men, parched under an almost tropi- 
wool-growing. cal sun, and after several days’ toil, rushed down 

“ But a new impediment arose. Land was to be|its green bank to taste its waters. ‘Nor shall I 
had for the taking of it, but there was scarcely any|ever forget the ery of amazement that followed 
water. Ruin bung over the head of the flock-|their doing so, or the looks of terror and disap- 
owner who was not within reach of a permanent) pointment with which they called out to inform me 
stream. Au unusually dry summer left him a|that the water was so salt as to be unfit to drink.’ 






had caused immense labour to the men from the 
shifting sandy nature of the soil and the dense 
patches of ‘scrub’ which grew down to the water’s 
edge ; but now neither horses nor men could bring 
them any further. Yet a stream so impetuous In 
its course was not to be abandoned. A friend, 
who still held fast to the theory of an inland sea, 
had prevailed on the leader of the expedition to 
add the timbers of an old whaleboat, which had 
already seen service at the South Pole, to his 
equipments on leaving Sydney. They were nailed 
together, and a small raft, capable of carrying a 
few bags of flour, was constructed from the fallen 
timber on the river's bank. Half a dozen picked 
men were retained. Theremainder, with the drays, 
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were sent back to Sidney. And, next morning, |sion of. Whether flocks and herds could be driven] are yea and amen forever: They are not annulled, 
at break of day, this small boat’s crew dropped |to the shores of the Southern Ocean was indeed|or diminished because human infirmities exist, but 
down the stream, bound for that mysterious and | questioned, for Captain Sturt reported portions of|are put forth to counteract them, and to encourage 
unknown interior, which, alike, the European and|the banks of the Murray to be little better than a|the sincere-hearted not to yield to their depress. 


the savage of the coast, regarded with curiosity 
and awe. 

“The Murrumbidgee is composed of alternate 
deep and broad reaches of water, and steep rapids. 
In these rapids, the stream, contracted within a 
narrow channel, hurries through a dark and 
gloomy gorge, dcep down between frowning and 
precipitous rocks. Successive ages had almost 
choked up these sunless chasms with fallen trees, 
whose branches, pointing up stream, threatened to 
rip up the boat. On the seventh day of the voy- 
age, from one of these sunless rapids the boat un- 
expectedly shot out into a broad and noble river, 
rubning at right angles to its tributary, the Mar- 
rumbidgee. In a country singularly deficient 
and uncertain in its means of communication 
by water, they had discovered a river not un- 
worthy to be classed with the great watercourses 
of Europe, and doubtless owing its broad stream 
to the unfailing snows of the Australian Alps. 
Wherever the Murray might lead them, at least 
it solved a very important portion of their inquiry. 
It was certainly the main artery of New South 
Wales. ‘I directed,’ says Captain Sturt, ‘the 
Union Jack to be hoisted, and, giving way to our 
satisfaction, we all stood up in the boat, and gave 
three distinct cheers.’ 

“ More safely the whaleboat now drooped down 


desert. But a new class of men, known as ‘over-|ing influences. If, in an honest and good heart, 
landers,’ now appeared. The loud stock-whip of] we earnestly strive to exercise faith in them, and to 
the overlander, and not seldom the sharp crack of| walk in conformity to the Divine will in all thin 
his rifle, as some Murray tribe attempted to steal] we may calmly and humbly repose in the blessed 
his cattle, now resounded through these dark woods.| assurance that not one of them will fail, but be 
Many thousands of horned hoofs daily thundered | realized in our experience in the full measure which 
over its bank, or plunged into its tide to cut offjour Heavenly Father sees to be necessary for us, 
some tedious bend of the river. Downthe Murray} A day of close proving is upon us; in which the 
poured the overflowing flocks and herds of New| foundation of each one is likely to be tried. But 
South Wales, and spread themselves over the new/| there is no cause of alarm or discouragement. It is 
pastures round Lake Alexandrina. The fame of| nothing new. The Lord’s power is unchanged, 
the new settlement reached Europe, and the Eng-| Our immediate ancestors had much the same scenes 
lish and German emigrant were soon sowing their|/to pass through; and as they endeavoured in all 
wheat-fields and tending their vines on the shores| things, through the assistance of the Spirit of Trath 
of Spencer Gulf. In a few years more, the district] in their hearts, faithfully to live up to their religious 
was erected into an independent colony under the] principles and practices, He whose power is over 
title of South Australia, and the foundations laid/ all, enabled them to maintain a blameless and con- 
of the present city of Adelaide.” sistent walk; sustained them under all their suffer- 
(To be concluded.) ings, and made way for them in the minds of the 
rulers, even to the acknowledgment of the recti- 
ak For “The Friend.” |tude of their course. It would be culpable dis- 
Suffering for Christian Principle trust to doubt his willingness and power to do the 
It is not a difficult thing to make a profession of}same for us, if we humbly endeavour to serve 
religion in times of ease and prosperity, especially} him, and to walk in the footsteps of those holy men 
when the current of opinion in influential circles} who have gone before us. 
is favourable to it. To be really a possessor of} We feel especially for our younger Friends in 
the life and virtue of Godliness, and to walk daily|the new and trying position in which they are 
under the constraining and restraining power of|placed; but are fully persuaded that as they are 





the even tide of the Murray, and on the thirty-|Christ’s cross, is much more difficult; though even| faithful, He who was the stay and strength of our 


third day of the voyage on its stream, the banks 
retired on each side, and then were lost in the dis. 
tance. The explorers found themselves floating 
on the bosom of an extensive lake, becoming 
slightly brackish as they advanced, while over its 
waters was borne the distant thunder of the great 


Lake Alexandrina, and Sturt’s observations showed 


the continent. Indeed, Lake Alexandrina is sepa- 
rated from the Southern Ocean merely by a narrow 
bar of shifting sand. The shores of the lake were 
clothed with green pastures, and the whole sur- 
rounding country seemed excellently adapted for 
agriculture—a want beginning to be severely felt 
by the colonists of New South Wales, who were 
already getting their wheat and potatoes from Van 
Diemen’s Land, and even from New Zealand. It 
is almost unnecessary to say that the Adelaide 
district has since become the granary of Australia, 
producing the finest wheat in the world, and sup- 
plying the early goldminers of New South Wales 
and Victoria with the necessaries of life. 

‘But time permitted only a hasty view of these new 
discoveries. Our explorers had a long and weary 
row, up stream, beforethem. They were already 
on famine allowance, and even famine allowance 
would last them only on condition that they rowed 
up the stream in the same number of days in which 
they had rowed down. This they accomplished 
after great exertion and suffering, prolonging their 
journey into each night until they had reached 
their former camping ground. When relieved 
from Sidney, they had divided their last morsel 
of food, and, owing to privation and incessant toil 
at the oar, symptoms of insanity bad already 
appeared among the men. 

“Wheat-lands and fresh waters had been the 
two wants of New South Wales. If they were not 
now brought to the very door, they were, at all 
events, near enough to relieve the colonists from 
serious apprehensions. Flocks and herds had in- 
creased with extraordinary rapidity, and all the 
available districts had already been taken posses- 


this is made comparatively easy where the will of| forefathers, in prisons, and under the loss of their 
man is wholly given up to the Divine Will. ‘True| property, for their testimony against war, will pre- 
faith in the internal teachings and operations of|serve and support them also, whatever they may 


the Holy Spirit, which is always accompanied by/| have to endure. 


humble submission and obedience, is all powerful 


In time of war, when men are called upon to 


in removing obstacles, and conquering spiritual ene-|leave their business, and their domestic ties and 
Southern Ocean. ‘To this was given the name of|mies; giving its possessors the victory in every| comforts, to encounter the hardships and exposure 
combat with temptation, where it is implicitly ad-|of camp-life, as well as the risk of death on the 
him that he had cut off the south-eastern corner of|hered to. 


battle-field; it is no marvel that those who do not 


Steadily and meekly to persevere in the path of|see the inconsistency of war with christianity should 
christian duty, in the face of derision, scorn, and} look with jealous eyes upon such as escape these 


persecution ; where the general voice of the com- 
munity is adverse to our course, and loud in its 
condemnation; requires a strength and firmness 
which are not at our command, but which will be 
freely given to all who renounce self; and, under 
a sense of their needs, earnestly seek them from on 
high. 

The true follower of Christ seldom, if ever, finds 
his path identical with that trodden by the multi- 
tude. He realizes oftentimes, in his associations 
with the world, that antagonism to its spirit and 
ways, of which his Lord and Master forewarned 
him, when he said to his disciples; “ Ye shall be 
hated of all men for my name sake.” “If ye 
were of the world, the world would love his own— 
but because ye are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world, therefore the world 
hateth you.” 


dangers and privations, because they conscientiously 
scruple to bear arms; and, if not redeemed from 
the tierceness of the fallen nature, should pursue 
a course toward such which savours of persecu- 
tion. 

While we thankfully rejoice that we have been 
educated in the principles of peace, and are brought 
into the spirit which seeks to save men’s lives, 
rather than to destroy them; it behoves us to con- 
sider what would be our feelings, if we changed 
places and circumstances with those differently 
brought up, and who,approve of, and go to, war; 
and to beware that we do not judge them ina 
wrong spirit or cherish feelings of anger or harsh- 
ness toward them. 

They will doubtless watch Friends narrowly, to 
see whether those claiming exemption from the 
perils and privations of military life on conscien- 


But the christian has no cause to be dismayed | tious ground, act consistently in other respects with 


or discouraged at this. 1t was the lot of his Om- 
nipotent Lord; whose promises are, “ Behold I 


their Ligh religious profession; and if they behold 
these baulking other christian testimonies of the So- 


give you power. .... over all the power of|ciety, and manifesting a spirit which is little re- 


the enemy, and nothing shall by any means hurt 
you”—* [ will give you a mouth and wisdom which 
all your adversaries shall not be able to gainsay or 
resist ;” and his apostle says; “Ye are of God, 
little children, and have overcome them; because 
greater is He that is in you, than he that is in the 
world.” 

Perhaps some who feel their own weakness and 
shortcomings, may be disposed to doubt the appli- 
cation of these precious words to the present times: 
but it is well to remember that the divine promises 


moved from fighting, save as regards a participa- 
tion in actual combat, what a shade will it bring 
over the Truth and over our religious Society! 
The value of suffering in support of principle, to 
ourselves, to the precious cause of Christ, and in 
its influence over others, depends very much on its 
being borne in a right spirit, aad accompanied by 
a consistent example. We feel an earnest and af- 
fectionate desire that as Friends are likely to have 
their peaceable principles tried, in a manner here- 
tofore unknown to most now living, all may be led 
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into close self-examination how far we are living up|the second draft were no more called upononthat| The lake rises and falls about three feet between 


to our religious profession, and are made experi- 
mental witnesses of the life and power of godli- 
ness; that by a daily upright and consisteut walk, 
we may, in the fear of the Lord and through the aid 
of his spirit, let our light shine before all, and know 
our hands made strong, and our hearts Divinely 
prepared to endure whatever afilictions may yet be 
rmitted. 

The following account, from John Woolman’s 
Journal, seems peculiarly adapted to the present 
times, viz: 

“9th of Eighth month, 1757. Orders came to 
night to the military officers in our county, (Bur- 
lington, ) directing them to draft the militia, and pre- 

are a number of men to go off as soldiers, to the 
relief of the English at Fort William Henry; in 
New York government; a few days after which 
there was a general review of the militia at Mount 
Holly, and a number of men were chosen and sent 
off under some officers. Shortly after, there came 
orders to draft three times as many, who were to 
hold themselves in readiness to march when fresh 
orders came. On the 17th there was a meeting of 
military officers at Mount Holly, who agreed on a 
draft; orders were sent to the men so chosen, to 
meet their respective captains at set times and 

laces; those in our township to meet at Mount 
Holly, amongst whom were a considerable number 
of our Society. 

“ My mind being affected herewith, I had fresh 
opportunity to see and consider the advantage of 
living in the real substance of religion, where prac- 
tice doth harmonize with principle. Amongst the 
officers are men of understanding, who have some 
regard to sincerity where they see it; and when 
such in the execution of their office, have men to 
deal with, whom they believe to be upright-hearted, 
it is a painful task to put them to trouble on ac- 
count of scruples of conscience, and they will be 
likely to avoid it as much as easily may be. But 
when men profess to be so meek and heavenly- 
minded, and to have their trust so firmly settled in 
God, that they cannot join in wars; and yet, by their 
spirit and conduct in common life, manifest a con- 
trary disposition, their difficulties are great at such 
a time. 

“ When officers who are anxiously endeavouring 


occasion.” 
Recent African Discoveries. 
The Secretary of the American Geographical 
and Statistical Society has received the following 
letter from Dr. Livingstone :— 


the wet and dry seasons; the water is fresh bat 
\somewhat earthy-tasted and hard. The popula- 
‘tion on its shores is prodigiously large ; all engaged 
in catching fish by nets, hooks, creels, torches or 
‘poison. Slavery is the only trade they know. An 


| Arab veasel called a dhow had lately been built on 


River Sure, January 6, 1862. the lake to carry slaves across, and we daily ex- 
Having lately returned from the exploration of pect to see a steamer, in parts, out from England, 


about two hundred miles of Lake Nyassa, a few to be carried past the cataracts and launched 
notes respecting this part of the lake region of inter-|on its waters for a very different purpose. ‘The 
tropical Africa may not be unacceptable to my fel- nations had never seen Europeans before, and we 


low members of the American Geographical and 
Statistical Society. 

We carried a boat past the Murchison cataracts 
of this river in August last, a distance of thirty- 
five or forty miles. In that space we have five 
considerable cataracts, of one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty feet each ; but the intermediate spaces 
are very rapid too, as may be inferred by the total 
descent being twelve hundred feet. When we 


had to bear to be stared at to any amount. They 
were upon the whole civil; no fines were levied or 
dues demanded. We were, however, robbed in 
the sphere of the slave operations: the first time 


|we had suffered loss by thieves in Africa. The 


people are much less honest where slaving goes on 


\than elsewhere, and there they place little value 
on human life. 


We went up to show a mission (sent out by the 


launched the boat on the Upper Shire we were vir-| Oxford and Cambridge Universities) a healthy lo- 
tually on the lake, though sixty miles distant, for|cality on the island south of Mount Zomba, and in 
that part of the river partakes much of the cha-|trying to induce a tribe, called, Ajawa, to desist 
racter of alake. It spreads out in one spot to a from slave-hunting, were attacked with poisoned 


lakelet, ten or twelve miles long and five or six 
broad, 
On the 2d of September we sailed in lake Ny. 


assa, and found it to be very deep. Our means of 


sounding were very imperfect ; we had brought a 


arrows and guns, and but for recourse to fire-arms 
in self-defence, would soon have been made food 
for the vultures; they were the first who had at- 


|tacked us in Africa, and seemed maddened by 


continued successes in forays against their fellow 





lead line of thirty five fathoms. Failing to reach | countrymen. 

the bottom at a miie from the shore, we employed} Africa is a continent of the future. It is impos- 
a fishing line and found bottom in a bay at one|sible to recite its capabilities. It is pre-eminently 
hundred fathoms, or six hundred feet; but a mile|a cotton country, for here the plant is perennial, 
outside of the bay we felt none within one hundred | and requires little of that beart-breaking toil neces- 
and sixteen fathoms, or six hundred and ninety-six sary where it is an exotic; no frosts endanger 
feet. The water is cool in consequence of its large |crops, and the best qualities yield largely. Slave- 
volume, and alligators (which, well fed on fish,|hunting is the greatest drawback known—it de- 
seldom molest men,) allowed us to bathe in its| populates the country so much that labour becomes 
waters whenever we chose. This great luxury cap jdead in proportion to its prevalence. The Portu- 
be enjoyed in but few African rivers, and palisades | gese possessions on the Zambesi are valueless, be- 


are often made by the natives to protect women in|cause all the labour is deported to Bourbon. 


drawing water, against these dangerous reptiles, In addition to the missions of the English Uni- 

The shape of the lake is, with the help perhaps |versities, two other missions in this region are con- 
of a little imagination, somewhat like Italy on the|templated. Healthy localities can be secured in 
map. The ankle of the boot is in the narrowest |the highlands, which arise on our east, to the height 
part about eighteen or twenty miles—that is, if we |of some seven or eight thousand feet above the sea. 
exclude the arms of its southern end. One of I am, &c., 


to get troops to answer the demands of their supe-|these thirty miles long and ten or twelve broad, is Davip LIVINGSTONE. 
riors, see men who are insincere, pretend scruples|prolonged into the Shire. The other about the 

of conscience in hopes of being excused from &/same breadth, is eighteen miles long, and if we re-| Tb the Youth of Both Sexes, Dearly Beloved 
dangerous employment; it is likely they will be|ject the boot shape, we may say that the southern| Youth—Ye flowers and plants of the Lord’s right 


roughly handled. In this time of commotion, some 
of our young men left these parts, and tarried 
abroad till it was over; some came and proposed 
to go as soldiers; others appeared to have a real 
tender scruple in their minds against joining in 
wars, and were much humbled under the appre- 
hension of a trial so near. I had conversation 
with several of these to my satisfaction. 

“ When the captain came to town, some of the last 
mentioned went and told him in substance as fol- 
lows ;—That they could not bear arms for con- 
science sake ; nor could they hire any to go in their 
places, being resigned as to the event. At length 
the captain acquainted them all, that they might 
return home for the present; but he required them 
to provide themselves as soldiers, and be in readi- 
ness to march when called upon. 

“ This was such atime as [ had not seen before ; 
and yet, I may say, with thankfulness to the Lord, 
that | believed the trial was intended for our good ; 


end has a forked appearance. It expands up to-| 
wards the north to fifty or sixty miles; the length 
is over two hundred miles, probably two hundred | 
and twenty-five, but we failed to reach above the) 
two hundred. It begins in latitude fourteen de-| 
grees twenty-five minutes south, and extends into 
the southern borders of the tenth degree of south 
latitude. Itlies between the thirty-fifth and thirty- 
sixth degrees east longitude, and is very straight. 
We sailed along the western shore, and found it 
to be a succession of bays, all open to the east. 


hand planting! Ye joy of tne present and hope of 
the future generations—for whom my soul travails, 
till Christ be formed in you—remember now your 
Creator, offer unto him the morning sacrifice of 
youth, health, and strength, by dedicating your 


ihearts unto him. “ Kiss,’ (i.e. obey) ‘the Son, lest 


he be angry, and (so) ye perish from the (right) 
way.’ not ashamed, or in any matter ons 
Him before men, lest “He also be ashamed of and 


'deny you before his Fatber and the holy angels.’ 


Fear not man, but fear God ; reverence, obey, and 





We were there during the prevalence of equinoc- acknowledge him in all your ways; in public and 
tial gales, and found that furious storms came down |in private ; in company and alone; remembering 
with great suddenness from the mountains and that he is ever present, and sees all things; that 
highlands with which Lake Nyassa is surrounded. there is nothing done in secret which will not be 
Heavy seas, in which no open boat coald live, often proclaimed upon the house-tops. 

get up in fifteen or twenty miputes. There are| Bring, therefore, all your deeds to the Light, that 


;|several small, rounded, rocky islands, covered with |is, to Christ the true Light; see that they will bear 


forests, which are uninhabited. These would af-|the light, and, if necessary, the just inspection of 
ford no shelter to a ship, for many rocks put outj\all men; that no thought may be encouraged in 


and I was favoured with resignation to him. he|from deep water near them; an anchorage is to be| your hearts, no words escape from your lips, nor 
French army having taken the fort they were be-| found only near the shore. Five rivers of fifteen|any, the most secret act, be committed, for which 
seiging, destroyed it and went away: the company |to thirty yards flow into it from the west; possibly | you would have just cause to blush, were they seeu 
of men who were first drafted, after some days) another of larger size flows from the north, but we| written on you foreheads. So will you indeed be- 
march, had orders to return home; and those op jdid not see. come children of the Light, sons and daughters 
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of the Most High, instruments prepared forever to| America, 300 ; Stockholm, 41,460; Turks Island, 
inhabit the new Jerusalem, to join the. morning|180; Venezuela, 204; West Indies, (British,) 16,- 
stars, which sing together, and all the sons of God,|743; West Indies, (Danish,) 3,135; West Indies, 
who shout for joy.—John Roper. 1768. (Dutch,) 1,850; West Indies, (French,) 950 ; West 
Indies, (Spanish,) 9,103. 

Amounting to 4,870,180 gallons. 

Total receipts for the same, $1,127,739. 












































For “ The Friend.” 
Petroleum or Rock Oil. 


Different opinions exist respecting the source of 
petroleum. Prof, Silliman states that it is of vege- 
table origin, and was produced by the agency of 
subterranean heat. This is a very general but un- 
satisfactory opinion. Geologists most generally 
believe it to be derived from bituminous shales 
situated below the coal formations. It is commonly 
found in the American rocks called the Portage 
and Chemung group. This group of rocks is of 
immense thickness on some parts of our continent. 
It is said the bituminous shales, called Utica slates, 
have yielded large quantities of oil in Canada, by 
distillation, and the spouting petroleum wells of 
Eniskillen are in this formation. But petroleum is 
not always found in this class of rocks, as no oil 
has been discovered in the various parts of New 
York State, wherg these rocks have been bored to 
a great depth. 

Facts would appear to favour the theory that 
petroleum wells have two sources of supply, namely, 
coal-beds and bituminous shales. In western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, petroleum is usually found in the vicinity of 
coal seams, and it was a petroleum well in Eng- 
land, situated close to a coal-bed, which suggested 
to James Young the idea of distilling coal at a 
low heat, and obtaining oil therefrom. 

The commercial success of his efforts led to the 
very extended use of such oil, and finally to the 
very general application of petroleum for light. 

Many practical men iv the Alleghany and Ohio 
valleys believe that petroleum has its origin in coal 
beds. They assert that a low heat in the coal- 
seams drives off hydrocarbon vapour, which is 
condensed in the pores of the rocks and the soil, 
and is washed by rains into subterranean recesses, 
situated at various depths in the rocky strata. 

Coal is found in all the hills adjacent to the pe- 
troleum wells in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Virginia. 
Cannel coal is abundant in the hills within one 
mile of Oil Creek, Pennsylvania. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that reservoirs of 
petroleum must be situated at a considerable height 
above the level of the ground, since all the over- 
flowing wells are pouring out their oily fluids at 
the surface? 

A vast amount of the petroleum is exported 
either in its crude state or after distillation. The fol- 
lowing are the exports for the first six months of the 
year, most of which is from the oil-wells of Penn- 
sylvania. 

To Africa, 345 gallons; Antwerp, 165,394; 
Argentine Republic, 3,040; Australia, 243,675; 
Barbadoes, 1,090 ; Bombay, 300; Bordeaux, 200; 
Brazil, 19,105; Bremen, 117,465; British East 
Indies, 740; British Guiana, 7,193; Buenos Ayres, 

1,000; Calcutta, 1,400; Canary Islands, 160; 
Cape Good Hope, 2,000; Central America, 2,059; 
Cetti, 2,700; Chili, 16,880; China, 1,000; Cis- 
platine Republic, 3,389; Cork, 170,411; Cuba, 
210,491; Genoa, 80; Gibraltar, 117; Glasgow, 
18,206 ; Hamburg, 118,997; Havre, 392,028; 
Hayti, 3,452; Liverpool, 2,291,344; London, 
742,877; Marseilles, 51,735; Martinique, 60; 
Mexico, 4,938; New Grenada, 14,232; North 
American Colonies, 3,092; Otago, New Zealand, 
7,850; Palermo, 3,990; Peru, 2,651; Porto Rico, 
18,184; Provinces, 5,944; Queenstown, 126,450; 
Rio Janeiro, 4,100; Rotterdam, 13,091 ; Saint 
Thomas, 400; Sandwich Islands, 2,400; South 





For “The Friend.” 

In the Memoirs of George Whitehead he says, 
“ According to a belief that God would reveal this 
mystery of Christ in us, I was made tenderly con- 
cerned to wait for the same, that I might witness 
and feel the power and coming of Christ in spirit, 
both to sanctify my heart, and give me understand- 
ing to do his will. And when He called me to 
bear testimony for his Name and Power, and also 
for his inward and spiritual work in man, I was 
engaged to wait for his Power and Spirit to move 
and work in me; and that I might labour in his 
service according to his working in me; and not 
otherwise run, strive, or strain, in my own will, 
wisdom, or strength, as knowing that without 
Christ, his power and presence, help and counsel, 
1 could, of myself, do nothing, nor any one else. 
And when my ability was but smal], and [ in much 
weakness, fear and trembling many times, the Lord 
helped me, and increased strength and ability in 
my labours beyond expectation; this care still 
resting upon me even in my early travels, to 
minister ouly according to the ability given me of 
my Heavenly Father, and to keep within compass 
of my own gift; and when the Spirit of the Lord 
opened and moved but in a few words, I must not 
exceed, but sit down in silence when that ceased. 
Many times in waiting upon the Lord, and secretly 
breathing to him in silence, the Spring of Life 
would arise, and open counsel afresh to my own 
and others’ refreshment and consolation; many 
times hath my soul been brought low, and the 
Lord hath helped me, and renewed my strength to 
persevere in his service; being sensible the more 
low I was in myself, and the more in fear toward 
God, though but weak and simple of myself, the 
more he would manifest his power, and bless my 
endeavours and service. Let Him have the praise 
of all, who is forever worthy.” 





Selected. 
THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN, 
On the Great Exhibition, 1851. 
BY H. BONAR. 


Ha! yon burst of crystal splendor, 
Sunlight, starlight, blent in one; 
Starlight set in Arctic azure, 
Sunlight from the burning zone! 
Gold and silver, gems and marble, 
All creation’s jewelry ; 
Earth’s uncovered waste of riches, 
Treasures of the ancient sea. 
Heir of glory, 
What is that to thee and me? 


Iris and Aurora braided— 
How the woven colours shine! 
Snow-gleams from an Alpine summit, 
Torch-light from a spar-roofed mine. 
Like Arabia’s matchless palace, 
Child of magic’s strong decree, 
One vast globe of living sapphire, 
Floors, walls, columns, canopy. 
Heir of glory, 
What is that to thee and me? 


Forms of beduty, shapes of wonder, 
Trophies of triumphant toil; 
Never Athens, Rome, Palmyra, 
Gazed on such a costly spoil, 
Dazzling the bewildered vision, 
More than princely pomp we see; 
What the blaze of the Alhambra, 
Dome of emerald to thee. 
Heir of glory, 
What is that to thee and me? 


Farthest cities pour their riches, 
Farthest empires muster here, 
Art her jubilee proclaiming 
To the nations far and near, 
From the crowd in wonder gazing, 
Science claims the prostrate knee ; 
This her temple diamond blazing, 
Shrine of her idolatry. 
Heir of glory, 
What is that to thee and me? 


Listen to her tale of wonder, 

Of her plastic potent spell ; 
Tis a big and braggart story, 

Yet she tells it fair and well. 
She the gifted gay magician, 

Mistress of earth, air, and sea; 
This majestic apparition, 

Offspring of her sorcery. 

Heir of glory, 
What is that to thee and me? 


What to that for which we’re waiting 
Is this glittering earthly toy? 
Heavenly glory, holy splendor, 
Sum of grandeur, sum of joy. 
Not the gems that time can tarnish, 
Not the hues that dim and die, 
Not the glow that cheats the lover, 
Shaded with mortality. 
Heir of glory, 
That shall be for thee and me! 


Not the light that leaves us darker, 
Not the gleams that come and go, 
Not the mirth whose end is madness, 
Not the joy whose fruit is woe ; 
Not the notes that die at sunset, 

Not the fashion of a day ; 
But the everlasting beauty, 
And the endless melody. 
Heir of glory, 
That shall be for thee and me. 


City of the peari-bright portal ; 
City of the jasper wall; 

City of the golden pavement ; 
Seat of endless festival, 

City of Jehovah, Salem, 
City of eternity, 

To thy bridal hall of gladness, 
From this prison would I flee: 

Heir of glory, 

That shall be for thee and me! 


Ah! with such strange spells around me, 
Fairest of what earth calls fair, 
How I need thy fairer image, 
To undo the syren snare ? 
Lest the subtle serpent-tempter 
Lure me with his radiant lie ; 
As if sin were sin no longer, 
Life were no more vanity. 
Heir of glory, 
What is that to thee and me? 


Yes, I need thee, heavenly city, 
My low spirit to upbear ; 

Yes, I need thee—earth’s enchantments 
So beguile me by their glare. 

Let me see thee, then these fetters 
Break asunder ; I am free ; 

Then this pomp no longer chains me; 
Faith has won the victory. 

Heir of glory, 

That shall be for thee and me! 


‘ Soon where earthly beauty blinds not, 


No excess of brilliance palls, 
Salem, city of the holy, 

We shall be within thy walls! 
There, beside yon crystal river, 

There, beneath life’s wondrous tree ; 
There, with nought to cloud or sever— 

Ever with the Lamb to be! 

Heir of glory, 
That shall be for thee and me! 





Descendants of the Bounty Mutineers.—The 
descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty have 
just been visited at their Norfolk Island settlement 
by Sir John Young. They number two hundred 
and sixty-eight persons, and very fayourable re- 
ports of their condition are given. 


\] 






‘ into the Gulf of Mexico from the south-east and 
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From “Once a Week.” 
Ocean Horticulture. 

The visitor strolling along the shingly bays of 
Cornwall, kicking the dritt weeds as they lie in a 
long black line upon the shore, now and then 
chances upon a worn and shattered piece of bam- 
boo, or upon the bright seeds of some tropical 
clime. If these weather-beaten travellers could tell 
of their long jourueying ere they were finally cast 
ashore, his attention would be instantly arrested, 
for these worthless pieces of drift are the “ tallies” 
the Almighty has placed upon the ocean, which 
prove that what we term the great waste of waters, 
circulate in their ocean-depths as regularly and 
unerringly as the blood in our own veins. 

By slow degrees the great maritime nations of 
the earth are building up a new science—the phy- 
sical geography of the sea. We are discovering 
the laws which cause and regulate those once 
mysterious currents, which seemed to be urging the 
ancient mariner who ventured into unkuown seas, 
towards the dreadful verge of the world. Of these 
currents, we are most fully acquainted with that 
known as the “Gulf Stream” of the Atlantic. 
The traffic between ourselves aud America has be- 
come so great, that if every keel could plough an 
enduring mark upon the “herring pond,” there 
would perhaps be scarcely a part lett on its vast 
surface between the latitudes of 20° and 45° un- 
marked. This sea being thus brought within the 
vision of countless eyes trained to watch the 
changes of the deep, it is not surprising that we 
should have ascertained its circulating system with 
tolerable accuracy. Yet no further back than the 
time of Franklin, we were in entire ignorance of 
the Gulf Stream, and of its effects upon naviga- 
tion. Vessels bound for New York in the winter, 
were astonished to find themselves one day sailing 
along a summer sea, and the next day, when within 
sight of land perhaps, blown off the shore by an 
Arctic gale, which dressed in icicles the spars and 
ropes. By degrees, however, it came to be under- 
stood that there was a constant set of the ocean 


north, and a flow outwards towards the north-east. 
Since the year 1808, the direction of these cur- 
rents has by degrees been most carefuily mapped 
by the practice introduced into our navy of casting 
bottles into the ocean, containing papers accurately 
marking the position of the ship at the time these 
fragile messengers were sent forth. ‘The surface 
drift after many days casts these ashore, if they 
goin a shoreward direction; and the records of 
the passages made by them for the last half cen- 
tury have been collected by the hydrographer of 
the Admiralty into what is termed “the Current 
Bottle Chart.” ‘This singular map clearly shows 
that all the bottles thrown into the ocean near the 
Canaries, or the Cape de Verd Islands, make di- 
rectly for the west, and touch land among the 
West India Islands, some even penetrating to the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico. ‘Those, again, which 
are cast into the ocean on the western side of the 
Atlantic, from about the latitude of New York, 
make off in a north-eastern direction, and voyage 
until they are cast on the western shores of Ku- 
rope. Frail as these bottles may seem, some of 
them must have made extraordinary voyages ere 
they finally reached their haven. ‘I'’hus, a bottle 
thrown overboard from the Prima Donna off Cape 
Coast Castle, on the west coast of Africa, after 
Voyaging for two years, was finally found on the 








































recross the equator, and travel with the equatorial| water beneath assault and undermine their glitter- 
current through the West India Islands until it got) ing pinnacles, and with thundering crashes they 
within the influence of the Gulf Stream, which) split and subside into their ocean bed. 
finally carried it to the north-east, and cast it on| Lieut. Maury, in his charmingly-suggestive yo- 
the shores of Cornwall, after a journey of many) lume, “ The Physical Geography of the Sea,” has 
thousand miles. Other bottles, again, that have ingeniously and truly likened the grand mechan- 
been cast into the sea from sister ships, making for|ism of the Gulf Stream to the artificial methods 
the Arctic ocean, although at seven hundred miles’|by which we produce warmth in our houses. 
distance, have been known, after traversing the) Weeks, the great hot-house builder, might have 
Atlantic from north to south-west, to finish their| taken a hint from the currents of the Atlantic as to 
journey within thirty miles of each other! the best method of producing 4 summer atmosphere 
And now having shown the direction of the cur-/ in the depths of the winter. Inthe downward flow 
rents to and from the Gulf of Mexico, let us follow| of the Arctic current would be found the counter- 
the Gulf Stream. If we look at a map of the Gulf] part of the feed-pipe of the hot water apparatus; 
of Mexico, we find that it is a land-locked sea on| in the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, the 
the north, south, and west; it is shaped, indeed,’ vast boiler which elevates the temperature of the 
like a vast cauldron, the ascertained average depth! water to eighty-five and sometimes ninety degrees ; 
of which is one mile; for heating this cauldron we| and in the Gulf Stream, the hot-water pipes, which, 
have the fierce sun of the equator, which sends its| as they floor themselves out over the ocean for 
temperature up to eighty-five degrees. ‘The sea-| thousands of miles, present a vast amount of cool- 
water thus heated expands, and pours out of the| ing suriace, which gives off to the western breeze a 
Gulf, in one immense stream, the centre of which) tuoist hot-house temperature in the cold seasons of 
is found to be about two inches higher than its|/the year. 1t must have often struck the reader as 
edges in the surrounding ocean. ‘This stream,|a remarkable fact, that even as late as June many 
which, in consequence of its intense saltness, is|of the ports in our North American provinces are 
tinged a deep indigo colour, immediately it clears| closed with ice, whilst we are revelling in bright 
the Straits of Florida makes away in a north-east} summer weather—yet Labrador is situated in a 
direction for the western shores of the Old World. more southerly parallel of latitude than Kngland. 
The extraordinary nature of the flow is, that it is) The explanation of this is, that the Gulf Stream 
a warm river in the ocean, its banks on either side,| is pushed off the North American seaboard by the 
and its bottom, being in the winter composed of| descending cold current, the difference of tempera- 
icy cold water. This tremendous issue from the| ture between the two streams running side by side 
Gulf must however find some supply to fill up the) being in the depth of winter not less than thirty 
vacuum that otherwise would arise, and we find it| degrees. We may here state, em passant, that the 
mainly coming from the Arctic sea, the current) tremendous fogs, which in the winter season are al- 
pushing its way down between the coast of North| ways found hanging over the Grand Banks of 
Awerica, and the Gulf Stream flowing up across) Newfoundland, are attributable to the condensa- 
the Atlantic, in a north-east direction. The Arc-)tion of the warm and humid air of the edge of 
tic downward current, however, expands and con-|the Gulf Stream by the cold air of the adjacent 
tracts with the seasons; at ove time shouldering) current. 
the hot current more to the east, and then again| If we follow the Gulf Stream across the ocean, 
giving way on the coming of winter. By reason of| we perceive how fully it fulfils the purpose for 
this agency, the Gulf Stream is continually waving| which it was designed. Sir Walter Scott tells us 
about in mid-ocean, as Lieut. Maury poetically; that the pools in the Orkneys are never frozen, 
says, “like a pennon in the breeze.” the effects of the grand hot-water warming appa- 
But there is also the flow into the Gulf, termed) ratus of a far-distant shore being sensibly felt even 
the Equatorial Current, which sweeps through the)in these islands, which are situated in latitude 
West India Islands, and epters the cauldron from) nearly ten degrees further north than the ice-bound 
the eastward. Thus we have a great horse-shoe| coast of Labrador. We all know that in Great 
bend, as it were, in the currents of the Atlantic) Britain there is an extraordinary difference between 
Ocean, in the centre of which there is a region of] the eastern and western coasts, so great indeed as to 
comparatively still water, situated midway between! induce completely different: systems of agriculture. 
the Azores, the Canaries, and the Cape de Verd) ‘The Emerald Isle owes her splendid grazing-land 
Islands. Here, in the centre of the great whirl,|to the soft west breczes born of the Gulf Stream 
the whole surface of the sea is covered with thickly| which strikes full upon her shores; tlie western 
matted Gulf weeds, and with all the drift-wood and) shores of England are robed in bright green pas- 
other matters sloughed off by the southern edge of) tures, nourished with the warmth and moisture is- 
the Gulf Stream. ‘This extraordinary floating sur-| suing from the same tropical source. The dairy 
face, termed the Sargossa Sea, is the same that/ produce of Great Britain has its root and issue in 
Columbus met with in bis great voyage of discovery,| this steadfast hot-water river in the ocean, the 
and which terrified his sailors into the belief that) limits of which modern science has so accurately 
they had reached the limits of navigation. This} mapped; nay, the florid, plump looks of our peo- 
singular marine phenomenon is an example on aj ple, and the large size of our domestic animals, are 
large scale of what we may sce occurring every day| but effects of that moist and genial atmosphere 
in a pan of water to which a rotatory motion has been} which finds its birthplace in the beneficent Gulf 
iven—all the light floating particles, such as bits of; Stream. 
straw, cork, Xc., collecting in the centre, aud there| And, in order to bring the effects of this extra- 
remaining, in consequence of its being the spot|ordinary marine phenomenon closer home to the 
least disturbed by the surrounding motion. Into|stomach of our reader, we may perhaps be per- 
this great “ bend” of the Atlantic, we behold the| mitted to ask him, how it is that of late years he 
gathering place and final tomb of those mighty ice-| has purchased peas, potatoes, and broccoli, so many 
bergs which, every spring, issue forth in such ma-| weeks before their season in Covent Garden mar- 











coast of Cornwall. Now, it is evident that this! jestic procession from their birth-place in the Arc-|ket? Peas in May were once thought to be an 
little messenger, before it could have reached this| tie ocean, sucked southward by the current flowing] extravagance only allowable to a duke. Now, any 
shore, must have been carried by the Guinea cur-| towards the Gulf. When, after their long march,| moderate man may indulge in them to his heart’s 
Tent eastward until it met the African current they reach these still waters, their dissolution ra-|content. Well, these vegetables are forced—but 
Coming from the southward, with which it would) pidly commences, the warm air above and the hot| in a hot-house atmosphere of nature’s own contriy- 
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ing. Where the tail of the British dolphin dips|in waiting upon God. And I wish to stir up my 
into the Atlantic, there the effects of the Gulf|own soul also to be faithful in confessing our Sa- 
Stream are most felt; it is bathed with the warm,|viour Jesus Christ !” 

moist air, heated by the far off Gulf cauldron, and 
we may say with exactness, that the majority of} The Japanese at Home——Japan is a feudal 
our early vegetables sold in the open market are|empire, governed by a military aristocracy. There 
forced in hot-houses in Cornwall and Portugal, | are nine classes of Japanese; with very rare ex- 
(the seaboard of the more southerly promontory,) |ceptions, no one can rise above the class in which 
by means of a boiler situated beyond the West) he was born. Every attempt of the kind is unfa- 
Indian Archipelago, the conducting hot water pipe|vourably regarded, and is adverse to the public 
of which runs for nearly four thousand miles be-|opinion. The absence of ambition and of luxury 
tween the cold walls of the surrounding ocean. |is the probable cause of the quiet air, the complete 
Had the ancients been aware of this property of|satisfaction, the expansive gaicty, which mark the 
the ocean, it would have modified the representa-| Japanese character. No where else do you meet 
tions of the Pagan Olympus, and we should have|with people so contented, and so devoid of anxious 





been familiar with the spectacle of — turned gar- 
dener. 


+e —---- 
From “ The British Friend.” 


On Silent Worship. 


On the 1st of Seventh month, 1858, a stranger 
from London attended our week-day meeting at 
It being the day after our Monthly 

Meeting, the congregation was particularly small. 
After two short communications, the individual 
above mentioned rose and said—* I have feltsuch a 
solemnity in this time of silence that I could almost 
fancy I heard Jacob, when he saw the ladder and 
the angels ascending and descending on it, exclaim, 
* How awful is this place; surely this is none other 
than the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven ;’ and I could almost fancy I heard the pro- 
phet say, ‘Then they that feared the Lord spake 
often one to another, and the Lord hearkened and 
heard it, and a book of remembrance was written 
before him for them that feared the Lord and that 
thought upon his name; and they shall be mine, 
saith the Lord, in the day that I make up my 
jewels (or my crown,) and [ will spare them, as a 
man spareth his own son thatserveth him.’ ‘Then 
shall ye return (when ye have ceased from your 


thought. 

The princes or daimio, the nobles, the priests, 
and the military, constitute the first four classes of 
the nation, and enjoy the privilege of wearing two 
sabres. The subaltern officials and the medical 
men form the fifth class and may wear one sabre. 
The merchants and wholesale dealers, the retail 
dealers and artisans, the peasants and the coolies, 
the tanners and the leather curriers, make the last 
four classes of the population, and may not in any 
case, wear any sabre. All who deal in skins are 
reckoned impure; they are not allowed to reside 
in towns, but dwell in villages especially aliotted 
|to them in the open country. ‘They supply the 
|state with executioners, who do not lead an idle 
life; for the penal laws of Japan are exceedingly 
‘rigorous, and inflict the punishment of death for 
very trifling offences. Whosoever causes his 
neighbour’s death through imprudence, or conceals 
ja criminal is immediately beheaded. It is to be 
jhoped that further intercourse with Europe may 
\temper the severity of Japanese legislation. 

The only sciences cultivated in the empire are me- 
‘dicine and astronomy. There are two observatories 
‘in the island of Niphon—one at Jeddo, the other 
at Meako. The great comet of October, 1858, 





own actions, reasonings, and desires,) and discern did not cause the slightest signs of astonishment or 
between the righteous and the wicked, between him | uneasiness in the natives’ countenances, At Shan- 
that serveth God, and him that serveth him not.’| ghai, during an eclipse of the moon, very different 
I hope I shall be excused speaking among you, | manifestations were made. The military manda- 
being a stranger, and not a member of your Society; |rins shot their arrows to kill the dragon who was 
but I believe I shall feel remorse on leaving this! 
place if I do not acknowledge among you what|napoda there resounded a deafening din of gongs, 
God hath done for my soul. It is now twelve |j 8 
months since I came to this place. I had heard panese physicians read Dutch medical books, and 
of your mode of worship, but 1 wondered how the |seriously studied their art. Two of them assidu- 
Lord’s people could be profited by sitting in silence, 

and sometimes not a word spoken among them. I 
sat down in this house hoping and waiting to hear 
something that might cheer and encourage my 


sulting the navy surgeons respecting the cholera. 
In religious matters the Japanese are tolerant, 


devouring the moon; from every junk and every 


ntended to frighten the monster away. The Ja- 


ously frequented the embassy, for the sake of con- 


is tormented just now by a touch of anxious un- 
certainty respecting the future. She understands 
fully that, with bows and arrows, she can make no 
head against Minnie rifles, and she endeavours to 
acquire a knowledge of the actual state of naval 
science and military art. To have soldiers worthy 
of the name, she must at once renounce sandals, 
puffy trowsers, and long robes trailing bebind; but 
she is ready to make the sacrifice. The Japanese 
have not, like the Chinese, the stupid prejudice to 
believe and to boast themselves superior to ever 
other people. They set themselves above the Chi- 
nese and the Coreans, but they estimate the West- 
ern powers at their real value—Ali the Year 
Round. 





Purver the Quaker, and his Translation of the 
Bible—Anthony Purver was a Quaker, poorer 
and less educated than most of his brethren; by 
trade a shoemaker. Can any one assign a reason 
why so many shoemakers have become eminent for 
their genius or their enthusiasm? The employ- 
ment is still, often solitary, and allows a man to be 
meditative. Anthony Purver, as he worked with 
his awl, was over-mastered with an idea that he 
was called and commanded to translate the scrip- 
tures. His faith attributed the impulse, whose 
origin he could not trace in his own will or in the 
concatenation of his human thoughts, to the Divine 
Spirit. But, if he was an enthusiast, he was an 
enthusiast of much sanity; for he sought the ac- 
complishment of his end by the necessary means, 
aud he did not begin to translate till he had mas- 
tered the original tongues. We know not what as- 
sistance he received in this great undertaking, which 
was commenced when he had long outlived the 
years of physical docility; but if it be true, as 
stated, that he began with the Hebrew first, (and 
it was the natural course to occur to his mind,) he 
must have had some, for there was then no Hebrew 
and English lexicon or grammar. However he did 
acquire a competent knowledge of the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Syriac. He afterwards learned 
Greek, and Latin last of all. But still he could 
not have accomplished his purpose without pecuni- 
ary aid, and that aid was liberally afforded by Dr. 
Fothergill, at whose sole expense Puryer’s trans- 
lation of the Old and New Testament, with notes 
critical and explanatory, in two volumes folio, was 
printed, and appeared in 1765. The cost of the 
work is stated at not less than £200. A short ac- 
count of this extraordinary effort of faith and per- 
severance may be found in Southey’s Omniana, 
It is said to be remarkable for a close adherence to 


soul ; and as I sat in this expectant state, such an 
influence, such a feeling of solemnity covered my 
mind as I bad never experienced before in all my 
life, and which I shall never forget whilst memory 
holds her seat, and which I believe to be from the 
divine favour; and I then understood what our 
Saviour says in John—‘ If any man love me he 
will keep my words, and my Father will love him, 
and we will come into him, and make our abode 
with him.’ 
him and sup with him, and he with me.’ And I 
felt that there isa communion between God and 
the souls of his people ; and though I have felt re- 
luctant to speak among you, I could not leave this 
place with an easy mind without acknowledging 
what I felt in this house twelve months ago, and 
once since, when sitting in silence in my own house. 
And I think it is the duty of every one who has 
received any special communication from the Spirit, 
to endeavour to encourage his brethren in Christ to 
seek this communion with God. And I wish to 
encourage 


And in Rev. iii. 20, ‘I will come into} 


you, my friends, to greater devotedness | has made the first breach in her exclusiveness 


or rather very indifferent. In the Archipelago, for|the Hebrew idiom. It has not apparently attracted 
ages past, several worships have co-existed in peace.|as much notice among biblical scholars as the cu- 
Buddhism and the religion of Confucius, foreign|riosity, to say no more, of its production would 
importations, share the public favour with the Sinto|seem to challenge. We never saw it but once, and 
worship of the Kamis, the primitive religion of the|that was in the library of a Friend. We doubt, 
country. Thanks to this tolerance, the Spanish|indeed, whether any new translation, however 
,and Portuguese missionaries had not been many] learned, exact, or truly orthodox, will ever appear 
years in Japan before two hundred thousand na-|to English christians to be the real bible. The 
tives of the highest classes had received baptism |language of the authorized version is the perfection 
and become christian converts. Such a religious|}of English, and it can never be written again, 
movement was unexampled. But times are changed. |for the language of prose is one of the few things 
For the last two hundred years there has not been|in which the English have really degenerated. 
a single christian in Japan. They were all exter-|Our tongue has lost its holiness—Hartley Cole- 
minated by the Emperors Taiko and Yeyas. ridge. 

There is no standing army in Japan. All the 
two-sabred gentry, who form the suite of the princes 
and governors in time of peace, act as soldiers in 
time of war. Individually, they are very brave; 
but their swords and spears will hardly enable them 
to resist European tactics. It is asserted, however, 
that, conscious of their weakness, they carefully} Engage in no business inconsistent with the 
read strategical works. Japan feels that Europe|strictest morality, none in which you cannot daily 
and |seek the blessing of the Most High. 


+e — 





Scandal is the bane of the social and domestic 
circle, withering to the best impulses of our nature, 
and hostile to the happiness of all who indulge in 
it. 
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. _ Fee @ The Friend” The Honest Hour.—She repeatedly expressed|much to be witnessed which betrays the evil in 

When John Richardson visited the Island of|in very satisfactory terms, her resignation and ac-|the hearts of the people, we doubt not the presence 
Barbadoes in the year 1702, he had an interview) quiescence with the will of the Almighty, often|of thousands of righteous men and women in the 
with the Governor, when the following conversation | saying, “I am not afraid to die.” At one time|community, who are the salt which preserves it; 
occurred : ; : she spoke to her father thus: “ Dear father, thou|and who amid the convulsions and distress which 

The governor said, “I want to know the reasons|hast been a tender, affectionate father to me.|surround and afflict them, are the objects of Di- 
why you as a people do not assist the king and| Have I not been a dutiful daughter to thee ?” He|vine regard and care, whose supplications He will 












country with men and arms, for their and your|answered fully in the affirmative; and she went| hear, and in his own time, answer. So likewise we 


own defence and safety, against all that may at- 


tempt your hurt. I replied, the most convincing |the world!” 


on, “ Oh, I would not have been otherwise for all|think there is reason to believe that a work of re- 
There was at that time some little |formation is going on in many, whose}hearts have 


reasons I have to offer to the governor are; we /article ofher apparel, which by some means had been | been softened and contrited by the afflictions of the 


have neither precept nor example from Christ or|introduced, and which her father thought not con- 
his apostles, to use the sword to hurt one another |sistent. He gently remarked it to her; and she 
with. No! said he, what then means that saying/|freely acknowledged it was wrong; saying, that it 
of our Saviour, when he bade him that had no/proceeded from pride, and that those who kept 
sword, sell his cloak or coat and buy one? I re-| near to the principle, [the Spirit of Truth,] would 
plied, one of his disciples answered and said, Lord |be preserved out of such things—From a memo- 
here are two; Christ said, itisenough. Now how|ria/ of Ann Naish, in her fifteenth year. —Piety 
two swords can be enough to answer for a general | Promoted. 

precept, I leave the governor and all these men to 
judge. So after a little pause he said, in case you 
were assaulted by robbers, that would break your 
house and take what they could get from you; or 
upon the highway, and would take your purse or 
horse, what would you do in thatcase? I replied, 
Icould not directly answer what I should do in 
such a case, because through the Lord’s mercy I 
was never yetso assaulted ; but it appears most likely, 
that [ should endeavour to keep my house from being 
broken up, and yet withal be tender of men’s lives; 
and as to the other assault, inasmuch as it is well 
known I do not provide any outward weapon for my 
own defence, neither sword, pistol, nor any such 
like weapon, therefore I must rely upon the Lord 
for protection and help, who is able to rescue me 
out of the hands of all such ungodly men; or if 
he does not, I must endeavour to bear what the 
Lord suffers such to do to me. The governor said, 
You say well, for inasmuch as you have not pro- 
vided anything for your own defence, you have 
nothing to fly to but the Lord; you say very well; 
and said he hoped what he had offered had not 
given any offence. I replied, it was so far from 
that, we were glad he was so free with us.” 






























If there are any that slight the offers of a merci- 
ful Saviour, how deplorable must be their condi- 
tion. 
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If we believe that the present war had its origin 
in wickedness, and that He who has a controversy 
with sin, has permitted it to come upon the country 
for the purpose of correcting our evil ways, by 
bringing the people to ponder on the course they 
have been pursuing, awakening in them a more just 
seuse of the duty they owe to their Creator, and a 
more earnest endeavour to perform it, we ought to 
be more desirous to do our part in the necessary 
work of reformation, than to escape whatever por- 
tion of suffering may fall to our lot in the general 
calamity. 





years which preceded the present rebellion, and 
the avowed motives and designs of its originators 
and abettors, leave but little douot that slavery is 





New use for graves.—When the troops dis- 
maotled the rebel batteries at Cockpit and Shipping 
Points, on the Potomac, the soldiers of the Mas- 
sachusetts First came across numbers of graves. 
They were laid out in the streets, carefully labelled, 
and contained pathetic remonstrances against dis- 
turbing the repose of the dead, and violating the 
sanctity of the tomb, so that suspicions were en- 
gendered that the sacred dead might be brought to 
life again, and made to see a little more service 
under the sun. Spades and shovels were accord- 
ingly brought into requisition, and speedily were 
exhumed, not the bodies of the departed confeder- 
ates, but numbers of nice new tents, packages of 
clothing, mess chests furnished with all the appli- 
ances of modern cookery, trunks of various ar- 
ticles, tools, &e. The grave-diggers were compli- 
mented for the success of their first sacrilegious ex- 
periment aud recommended to try again. 


continuation the chief object for which it is waged. 
But we do not believe that had the portion of our 
fellow countrymen who are not connected with that 


grieveously implicated in the transgression of the 
Divine law in other ways, the present scourge 
would have overtaken the whole nation. 
doubtless, in both sections, guilt enough to render 
it unbecoming in the people of either to say to 
those of the other, we are holier than you, or to 
claim exemption from correction because of its be- 
ing undeserved. Far better would it be for each 
to look to their own sins, and strive to turn away 
the infliction of continued chastisement, by repen- 
tance and amendment of life. 


show that, where a nation, suffering under ca- 
lamity, has been brought to hearken to the voice 
of instruction ; to forsake its wrong doing, and walk 
in the way of justice and truth, the omniscient 
One sees the change wrought, and in his pity re- 





Artesian Wells in Algeria.—M. Kind, the en- 
gineer of the artesian wells of Passy, has obtained 
two new successes in Algeria. In a well sunk at 
Haouch-Baraki, in the plain of Metidje, at about 
137 yards, a jet of water was met, giving 120 
gallons a minute. The boring being continued to 
154 yards, the supply of water was increased, and 
tose above the soil; its temperature was 77 degrees 
Fahrenheit. In another boring, made at Haouch 
ben-Tallah, in the same plain, carried to about 220 
yards, a fountain of water was likewise met with. 
~London Review. 


for their recovery. Here then is the main thing 
that all true christians ought to hope for, to pray 
for and to strive for; far more than for the success 
of armies, or the defeat and destruction of their 
fellow beings. 

How far this desirable change for the better may 
be going on secretly in the hearts of very many, 
preparing the way for the restoration of peace and 
its blessings, is known only to Him who seeth in 
secret aud rewardeth opeuly. Though there is so 


There is) 
| 


moves the chastisement He has seen meet to inflict! 


times, who are learning more fully to estimate their 
responsibility, and the necessity for them to ac- 
knowledge it before men, by a more guarded life 
and conversation ; and here alsois ground for hope 
of a termination of our present national calamity. 
Would that this reformation may prove to be the 
case among ali the members of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends! 

Those who approve of war, and place their de- 
pendence on the sword, may take pride and com- 
fort in the magnitude of their armies, the perfection 
and deadly potency of their murderous enginery; 
and they may rejoice in victory, though purchased 
at the cost of thousands of human lives; but they 
must also feel deeply every failure of the power in 
which they trust, and be cast down when defeat 
breaks the reed upon which they lean for support. 
But Friends while declaring themselves conscien- 
tiously scrupulous against bearing arms, and, as 
servants of the Prince of Peace, restrained from 
engaging in offensive or defensive war, renounce 
dependence upon the arm of flesh through the sa- 
crifice of human life, for their protection, and con- 
fess that they look for deliverance and safety to the 
superintending care and mercy of Him without 
whose knowledge a sparrow cannot fall to the 
ground. “ There is no king saved by the multi- 
tude of an host: a mighty man is not delivered by 
much strength.” “ Behold the eye of the Lord is 


A succession of political events during many|upon them that fear him, upon them that hope in 


his mercy.” While, therefore, we see that so long 
as men yield themselves to “the lusts which war 
in their members,” contests and bloodshed will en- 


the immediate cause of the war, and its unlimited |sue, and we must leave those who take the sword 


to settle their disputes, to its bloody and bitter 
arbitrament ; though we may hope for and rejoice 
at the triamph of right and justice, we cannot con- 


great evil, not been more or less generally and |sistently give way to orin any wise encourage the 


martial and sanguinary spirit which so generally 
prevails in the community, nor, by word or act, 
show that we are relying upon others doing for us, 
what we profess to be religiously restrained from 
doing for ourselves, 

Where we become leavened with the spirit of 
war, and the ear is kept constantly listening for the 
accounts of the size and efficiency of armies, or 
for the reports of battles fought or expected to be 
fought ; and we allow ourselves to give way to the 
hopes or the fears expressed in regard to the dan- 


Scripture testimony and scripture history equally | ger or safety of this or that section of the country, 


depending upon victory or defeat, it is impossible 
to have the spirit stayed in quiet confidence upon 
the protecting care of Him who alone can give 
peace and safety. 

It is true, that while we are in the world, we must 
partake of the vicissitudes and trials that abound 
in it. Our connection with our kind, and our in- 
terest in the community in which we live, will na- 
turally link our sympathies more or less closely 
with the joys and sorrows which exalt or depress 
those around us; we may often find cause to 
mourn with those who mourn; and we may rejoice 
with those who rejoice, when it can be done in in- 
nocence of heart, but we think a little reflection 
may convince every Friend how much the agita- 
tion, the alarm and the elation which so rapidly 





succeed each other in the public mind, are alto- 
gether out of harmony with the -spirit of the reli- 
gion that he professes, and the mental condition he 
should cultivate. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep States.—TZhe Invasion of Maryland.—As soon 
as the rebel occupation of Frederick and adjacent coun- 
ties was known at Washington, Gen. M‘Clellan, with an 
adequate force, proceeded in that direction, his army 
moving through Maryland at no great distance from the 
Potomac. The advance of the U. S. army was made 
with caution, on account of the want of reliable inform- 
ation in regard to the number and position of the re- 
bel force ; it also cut off the retreat of the Confederate 
army into Virginia by the lower fords, at which it en- 
tered Maryland. In the mean time the rebels sent for- 
ward one of the divisions of their army to Hagerstown, 
and evacuated Frederick City, on the approach of the 
Federal forces, after holding it five days. Gen. Jackson, 
with 15,000 men and 70 pieces of artillery, is reported 
to have proceeded simultaneously to Williamsport, and 
there crossed into Virginia. This movement placed him 
above Harper’s Ferry, where a considerable Union force 
was stationed, and it was not doubted that a strong 
effort would be made by Jackson to effect its recapture. 
Heavy cannonading had been heard in that direction on 
the 13th and 14th inst. Gen. Burnside’s division of the 
Federal army passed through Frederick City on the 13th, 
the advance guard having entered the previous evening. 
A rebel train of 100 ammunition and subsistence wa- 
gons was captured by Gen. Franklin, together with a 
number of prisoners. The rebels burned a great num- 
ber of wagons to prevent their capture. About 450 of 
the Southern troops were left sick in Frederick. The 
Federal forces continued to press upon the retreating 
columns of the rebels, and several engagements occur- 
red. One, on the 14th inst., is described by General 
M‘Clellan as a very severe battle, resulting in a decisive 
victory over the rebels. It was fought on the Middle- 
town Heights, with Loogstreet’s division of the South- 
ern army. General Reno, of the U.S. army, was killed. 
Gen. M‘Clellan was uncertain whether the rebels would 
continue their retreat, or renew the contest next day. 
The mail communication between Washington and Fre- 
derick has been resumed. On the 15th, all apprehen- 
sion of an invasion of Pennsylvania had passed away. 

Later despatches from Gen. M‘Clellan show that a 
large portion of the forces on both sides took part in the 
battle of the 14th inst., the several divisions of the two 
hostile armies extending through a line of many miles, 
from Harper's Ferry, in the direction of Hagerstown. 
The defeat and rout of the rebels is said to have been 
complete in all quarters. Many thousands of them were 
killed and wounded, and great numbers taken prisoners. 
Those who escaped fled toward the river, closely pursued 
by the U.S. troops. The loss of the Federal army is 
said not to be very severe. 

The Condition of the Rebel Army.—All accounts con- 
cur as to the wretched appearance of the Confederate 
troops in and around Frederick. They were generally 
barefoot and in tatters, with matted beard and hair, and 
complexions darkened by exposure to the sun. They 
were, however, well armed, mostly in good health, and 
seemed inured to hardship and suffering. It appears 
also that the rebel soldiers conducted themselves re- 
markably well towards the ‘inhabitants. No one was 
interfered with or questioned with regard to his political 
sentiments, and no soldier was permitted even to ad- 
dress a woman in the streets, unless first spoken to. At 
one place a large body of troops was encamped between 
a peach orchard and a corn field, yet such was the strict 
discipline enforced, that not a peach or an ear of corn 
was taken. They usually offered Confederate notes in 
payment for their purchases, and when this was refused, 
would give other money, or quietly leave. Gen. Lee, 
on the 8th inst., issued a proclamation at Frederick, re- 
presenting to the people of Maryland that the Coufe- 
derate army had come to liberate them from the yoke of 
the United States government. It is said the rebels ex- 
pected the people of Maryland would flock to their stan- 
dard, but this hope was disappointed, scarcely one hun- 
dred men having joined theirarmy. The few days which 
elapsed before being disturbed by the U.S. forces, were 
diligently employed by the rebels in collecting supplies, 
large quantities of which were sent over to Virginia. 

Virgintia.—The rebels have recently obtained some 
advantages in the western part of the State. After se- 
veral engagements, the detachments of the U. S. troops 
stationed in the Kanawha Valley, have been compelled 
to evacuate Gauley, and retreat down the Kanawha. 
Before leaving, they destroyed the salt works as far as 
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practicable. Gov. Letcher, of Virginia, has issued a 
proclamation calling fora State force of ten thousand 
men to form a division for Gen. Floyd, to be employed 
chiefly in Western Virginia. The men are to be raised 
by draft, and the utmost activity is urged upon the of- 
ficers engaged in the work. 

Kentucky.—The threatened attack upon Cincinnati 
appears to have been abandoned for the present. The 
rebel army, on the 13th, had fallen back to Florence, 
where they were fortifying themselves. It is reported 
that Gen. Buckner, with 10,000 men, was about enter- 
ing Kentucky from Tennessee. Maysville, a city of se- 
ven thousand inhabitants, situated on the Ohio river, 
sixty miles above Cincinnati, has been taken by the re- 
bels. They attacked Augusta on the Ohio river, forty- 
five miles from Cincinnati, but were repulsed. The 
whole State appears to be in a ferment, and in nearly 
all sections, guerilla bands are being organized, and en- 
listments going on for the rebel army. It is stated that 
many men who have heretofore professed Union senti- 
ments, are now joining the rebels. 

Tennessee.—Clarksville, Tenn., has been recaptured 
from the rebels by a detachment of the U. S. troops sent 
from Fort Donelson. The rebels captured and burnt 
the U. S. steamer Terry, in consequence of her having 
grounded on a shoal in the Tennessee river. Mumfords- 
ville was attacked recently by a rebel force of from 5000 
to 7000 men. The attack was repulsed. The Union 
loss is said to have been only 35 men; that of the re- 
bels more than 500. 

Missouri.—In compliance with orders from the Secre- 
tary of War, Gen. Scholefield has ordered the Provost 
Marshal General of the District of Missouri to proceed, 
without delay, to carry into effect the Confiscation Act, 
so far as the provisions of the said act are subject to be 
carried into effect by the military authorities of the 
United States in this District. The property liable to 
confiscation in the District, is estimated at fifty millions 
of dollars. 

North Carolina.—Washington, N. C., was attacked on 
the 6th by 1200 rebels. They were repulsed with severe 
loss. 

Louisiana.—The health of New Orleans, up to the Ist 
inst., had been unprecedently good. There was, how- 
ever, great suffering among the poor, no less than 8000 
families requiring public assistance. The city was still 
threatened by the rebels, but it was believed to be en- 
tirely secure against attack. The Union feeling in the 
city is represented to be on the increase. 

New York.—The specie, in the New York city banks, 
is still on the increase. At the last weekly statement, 
it amounted to $37,125,245. The money market is am- 
ply supplied, the rate on call being 44 percent. The 
following were the quotations on the 15th inst. Uplands 
cotton, 56} cts. a 57 cts.; Chicago spring wheat, $1.06 
a $1.13; red winter Western, $1.21 a $1.24; rye, 75 
cts. a 83 cts.; mixed Western corn, 57 cts. a 59 cts. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 276. 

The Colonization Scheme.—It is stated from Washing- 
ton, that about 4000 of the more desirable class of co- 
loured persons have already given information of their 
desire to avail themselves of the President’s colonization 
plan. The first expedition for Central America will, it 
is stated, go out early next month, under the care of 
Senator Pomeroy. It will consist of 500 emigrants, pro- 
vided with implements of husbandry, and everything 
necessary to their comfort and industry. 

Southern News.—The rebel newspapers sometimes con- 
tain items which throw light on the state of affairs. The 
Richmond Despatch of the 5th and 6th states, that the 
Confederate force operating against Washington, is 
150,000 men. Jefferson Davis has appointed the 18th 
of the present month as a day of fasting and prayer, in- 
viting the people of the Confederate States to assemble 
for worship, and to render praise to the Almighty for the 
late successes of the Confederate arms. Richmond pa- 
pers of the 8th contain General Lee’s report of the bat- 
tles at Bull Run and Manassas. According to his ac- 
count, Pope was defeated in every engagement. The 
following named rebel generals were wounded, some of 
them severely, viz: Ewell, Trimble, Taliafero, Fields, 
Jenkins, and Mahone. Gen. Lee says, “ About 7000 pri- 
soners have been already paroled, about the same num- 
ber of small arms collected from the field, and thirty 
pieces of cannon captured, besides a number of wagons, 
ambulances, &c. A large number of arms still remain 
on the ground. For want of transportation, valuable 
stores had to be destroyed as captured, while the enemy. 
at their various depots, are reported to have burned 
many millions of property in their retreat.” The Rich- 
mond Examiner declares that it will be “ utterly impos- 
sible to subsist a large army in Northern Virginia dur- 
ing the coming wiuter. The ravages of war for the last 


eighteen months have made the country almost a dese 
reducing it nearly to the condition of Middle Germany, 
after the thirty years’ war. Hence it contends, the army 
must either retire southward, or find subsistence on 
Northern soil. Gen. Beauregard’s health has been re- 
stored, and he has returned to active service. 
Foreran.—Liverpool dates to the 5thinst. The Peace 
Society of London has issued an address to the people 
of the United States, urging that the time has come when 
an attempt should be made to arrest the destructive 
conflict that is being carried on. It deprecates any in- 
terference with American affairs, but such as would 
prove acceptable to Americans, but says, “ surely the 


idea of friendly mediation may be entertained without © 


any derogation of national dignity.” It argues that 
there are only two alternatives to issue out of the war— 
either the utter extermination of one of the parties to 
it, or some form of accommodation and compromise be- 
tween the contending sides. It asks, “Is it not better 
to have recourse to the latter at once, before the feelings 
of the North and South become hopelessly inflamed with 
the most bitter animosity and vengeance !” 

The stock of cotton in Liverpool was almost exhausted, 
Uplands were quoted at 30d., and Orleans, 3ld. Bread- 
stuffs dull, with a downward tendency. 

The trial of Garibaldi and his followers was to take 
place immediately. He had requested permission to 
exile himself. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from R. Townsend, N. J., per C. E. Gause, 

2, vol. 36; from R. Woodward, N. Y., $6, vols. 28, 29, 
and 36; from Joseph Walton, O., per Jesse Hail, agt., $2, 
vol. 36. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS IN ENGLAND. 


In consequence of the loss ofa statement of our Agent, 
Geo. Harrison, of Manchester, England, rendering it diffi- 
cult to appropriate the money remitted to us, by him, to 
the proper accounts, we have to request that subscri- 
bers for “ The Friend,” in England, Ireland and Scotland, 
who have made any payments on account, for the 34th, 
35th or 36th volumes, to G. H., (who desires to be re- 
leased from the agency,) will hand to our agents, Joseph 
Armfield, No. 1 South Place, Finsbury Pavement, Lon- 
don, or John G. Sargent, Cockermouth, Cumberland, 
England, statements of money paid, and the volumes 
for which it was paid by them. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. WortHine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cartes Exris, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 


Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for the 
Men's and Women’s schools. Applications may be made 
to Isaac MorGan, JR., 622 Noble street, 

Samvue Auten, 524 Pine street, 
Geso. J. Scarrereoopn, Fifth and Callowhill streets. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a suitable Friend as Governess at West-Town 
Boarding School. Application may be made to Sidney 
Coates, 1116 Arch St., Philadelphia; Abigail W. Hall, 
Frazer P. O., Chester Co., Pa.; Sarah Allen, 8. W. corner 
of 36th and Bridge Sts., Philadelphia. 


TEACHER WANTED. 


A teacher competent to give instruction in reading 
and other branches, is wanted at the Select School for 
Girls in this city. Apply to Sarah Williams, 732 Arch 
St.; Deborah M. Williamson, 1024 Arch St., or Rebecca 
S. Allen, 335 S. Fifth Street. 


Diep, on the 29th ult., Epwarp BonsatL; an esteemed 
member of Salem Meeting, Ohio, in the eighty-seventh 
year of his age. 

, at her residence in this city, on Sixth-day, the 
5th inst., Mary Hornor, widow of Benjamin Hornor, in 
the eighty-seventh year of her age. 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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